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« We have reason to believe, that the alarms had been excited and inflamed for the spec'al purpose 
“ of checking the disposition of the country in favour of reform, and of eatumoiating the characters 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 





this great object is to take place on Mon- 
day next, the 10th of June, and, therefore, 
this seems to me to be a proper occasion 


' for making some observations upon the 


subject.—-—-It is one of the means used by 


» the enemies of Reform to represent it as 
» something newly thought of ; something 
> that nobody of any weight or consequence 
_ inthe country ever thought of; something 
' that has existence only in the minds of 


_ demagogues and visionaries. ——I have, 
' therefore, in this Number, inserted two 


' documents, in which, from the present 


conduct of some men, one would hardly 
believe in the existence. I mean, the 


© Address of the “ Friends of the People’’ to 


| the People of Great Britain, in 1792; and 
' the Petition of the same Association to the 
» House of Commons, in 1793. 
_cuments originated with, and were put 

_ forth by, some of the men, who still make 


These do- 


a figure in politics; for instance, the 


Duke of Bedford (then Lord J. Russell), 


Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Whitbread, Earl Grey 


(then Mr. Grey), Mr. Tierney, Lord Lau- 


derdale, Sir Arthur Pigot, Mr. Dudley 
North, General Tarleton, Sir Ralph Mil- 


| bank, and many others, amongst whom 


were 27 Members of Parliament, and of 
the other Gentlemen not in Parliament, 
Sir John Throckmorton, who is the Chair- 
man of the Committee for calling the pre- 
sent Meeting, was one. . And, as to the 


| Petition, it was presented to the House of 


Commons by Mr. Grey, now Earl Grey. 
—Let the reader, then, when he has 
gone through these documents, ask him- 
self, whether the representation has been 
amended since that time; and, if he finds 
that it has, then he will, of course, be of 
Opinion, that reform may possilly be un- 
necessary ; but, if he finds that it has noe, 
and if he thinks that the facts brought to 
light by Mr. Maddoekss on the memora- 


- 


The long: | 
expected Meeting for the prosecution oj 








ble 11th of May, 1809, together with the 
decision of the House upon the motiou 
then made by that gentleman; if the 
reader thinks, that these are prools of the 
contrary of amendment, then he must say, 
that there is more necessity of reform now, 
than there was in 17933 and he will, of 
course, have a right to ask Earl Grey, 
Mr. Tierney, and others, what can be the 
reason of their present silence upon the 
subject; and, indeed, how it came to pass, 
that they did nothing in the way of reform, 
when they were in place and power, Bat, 
let us now go back a little and see what 
have been the eflects, or, at least, some of 
the effects, of the want of reform. For 
many years previous to 1792, there had 
been a conviction in the minds of all dis- 
interested men, that a reform of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament was necessary 
to the well-being of the nation. ‘This haé 
been declared, in the most solemn manner, 
by many of the greatest men in the king- 
dom. Indeed, there was scarcely a man 
distinguished for his superior wisdom and 
public spirit who had not declared it. 
But, in 1792, when the French Revolution 
had set men’s minds at work, it became 
more evident, that something in the way 
of reform was necessary, in order to pte- 
vent the people of England from, seek- 
ing for redress though the means of 
revolution, as the people of France had done, 
The subject was, therefore, revived. 
with great zeal and ability by the Society 
of Gentlemen, who took the name of 
“« Friends of the People, associated for 
“the purpese of procuring a Parlia- 
“mentary Reform.” At the same time, 
there were other Societies; the Society 
for Constitutional Information ; the Cor 
responding Society; and some others, 
the object of the whole of which appears 
to have been the procuring of a reform in 
the Commons’ House, and upon the same 
principles as those set forth inthe Peti- 
tion of the Friends of the People.—— 
Curate Minister, who. had been one of 
2 
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the loudest in the cause of Reform, and 
who had, by that very means, gained the 
popularity that enabled him to retain his 
place as Minister in spite of the Aristo- 
cracy, was now become the enemy of that 
cause ; and was disposed to do all that 
lay in his power against it. But, the 
cause was now more formidable than it 
had ever been before. The French, a 
people who had always been, by the 
English, considered as slaves, had now 
declared themselves free; they had abo- 
lished the feudal system in. France, and 
all the artificial inequalities amongst 
men ; they had curtailed the power of 
their sovereign, and, from an absolute 
despot, had reduced him to a first magis- 
trate with known and determinate pow- 
ers. This was a change that could 
not fail to produce great effect upon 
the minds of Englishmen, and especial- 
ly as the French, in their new consti- 
tution, had proceeded upon the principles 
of the English constitution, those very 
principles for which the Reformers had 
been so long contending in vain. The 
French people had declared, and it had 
become a fundamental law of France, 
that no man should be taxed without his own 
consent; that this consent should be given 
by representatives ; and that, in the choos- 
ing of these representatives, every man who 
paid taxes should have a voice. This was 
the grand point, for which the Reformers 
in England had been so long contending 3 
and, for which they had so long contended 
in vain against the Borough patronage 
and influence. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that they hailed the Frengh 
Revolution; that they applauded it; 
that they discovered a strong partiality 
for the persons engaged in it; and that 
they endeavoured by all the means in 
their power, to assist and uphold the 
cause of the Revolutionists in France, 
which cause, for a length of time, was the 
cause of the Reformers in England. 
The ministry in England, and the whole 
of the Borough faction, could not fail to 
be alarmed at this. It was, indeed, quite 
clear, that one of these things must take 
place: 1. such a Parliamentary Reform 
as would satisfy the people of England ; 
2. A revolution like that which had taken 
place in France, or even of a more re- 
publican cast ; or, 3. A suppression of the 
Reformers, which necessarily included a 
war against France, because while a com- 
munication with France was left open, to 
suppress the reformers would manifestly 
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be impossible—_The 3rd was adopted 
by Pirr and his colleagues; and, of the 
consequences we are now tasting, and our 
children’s children will taste.——That 
this was the real source of the war 
there can be no doubt in the mind of 
any man of sense, who looks back to 
what passed in the years 1792 and 
1793. There unquestionably was, on 
the part of the French revolutionists, 
the most ardent desire to remain at peace 
and upon good terms with England. The 
proofs of this are so clear and convincing, 
that it is impossible for any man, capable 
of judging, to entertain a doubt upon the 
subject. They put up with slights and af- 
fronts of all sorts from our government ; 
and did not, at last, declare war ’till after 
they saw that it was resolved on that they 
should not have peace upon any terms, 
The king of France, who was put to 
death in January, 1793, and who assur 
edly owed his death, at that time, to the 
conduct of those who called themselves 
his friends, had sent a Minister to Eng- 
land, and this Minister was sent out of tle 
country by order of the government in 
that same month of January. After ths 
it was impossible that war could be avoid 
ed. Indeed, it was, in most respects, war 
before ; for, there was an Alien Aci and 
an Act against passing French assiznats, long 
previous to the sending away oi te 
French Minister. And, in short, it Wa 
as clear as daylight, that the governmen! 
of England was resolved not to be up 
friendly terms with the revolutionary £% 
: obey pot! 
vernment of France. And why not 
Why, the reason alledged was, that, I"@ 
had peace and a free communication W!" 
France, there would be also a commu 
cation of French principles. : This be. 
openly avowed ; and, not only M He 
seches I 
papers and pamphlets, but in pee b 
parliament, the war was asserted to aha 
solutely necessary uponthis ground. Ls 
this ground the war was justified ; re 
indeed, every act of the governmen’, “ 
ther affecting the liberty of speec" ab 
the press, or liberty in any other . Ne 7 
defended upon this same ground : pe 
to say, as being absolutely nn 
to keep out French principles. ~ French 
tS] 
need was there so to dread rat Were 
principles? Were they so opel should 
they so very bewitching‘ eagerlf 
induce Engtishmen to run 8° + fet 
after these French principles’ whoo 
principles taught by @ Sab (13 
the English hadalways despised * 
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told that the principles were absurd and 

yet dangerous, that is no answer to my 
| question ; nor does it render the question 
' less necessary ; for, the more absurd the 
| principles, the greater must be the wonder, 
that the people of England should have 
> been so enamoured of them. And, if I 
> am told, that it was only a small and con- 
 temptible part of the people of England 
> who were enamoured of these principles, I 
' ask how it then came to be necessary to 


enter into a war to keep out these princi- 
) ples ?——The truth is, that the French re- 
iq volution had awakened the cause of Reform 
> in England ;_ the boldness of the French 
~ Revolutionists offered an example to the 
q Reformers in England, and their success 
' held out the strongest encouragement. The 
» communication which took place between 
_ the English Reformers and the National as- 
_ semblies of France, while it failed not to 
urge on the former to new efforts, clearly 
' showed that nothing but a war with 
» France could prevent reform or a revo- 
© lution in England. This communica- 
| tion was direct, open, and without the 
_ smallest disguise, and the parties spoke in 
' a language that no one could misunder- 
stand ; but, if a reform had been granted 
' in England, there does not appear the 
' smallest reason to suppose that any danger 
> to the kingly office here would have arisen 
~ from a communication with France. 
> But, it was resolved not to grant this re- 
> form; and, in order to put its advocates to 
) silence, a war against France wasnecessary. 
To enter upon this war, however, without 
plausible grounds, was not adviseable. It 
» Was expected, indeed, to be a sort of holi- 
day war; a sort of jubslee campaign or two; 
but, it might possibly be otherwise ; and, 
as the people in general were very averse 
from war, it required some time to pre- 
pare them for it, and also some favouring 
events. When, therefore, the Refor- 
mers began to appear in considerable 
Strength, and it was scen that their ad- 
dresses and other publications produced 
great effect in the minds of the people, a 
ry was set up, on the other side, against 

licans and Levellers, who aimed at 
the destruction of Liberty and Property, under 
the pretence of seeking for A REFORM 
N PARLIAMENT. Parez, whose pow- 
erful pen was converting millions to his 
Principles, was prosecuted as a libeller and 
out-lawed; and, such dread had his writ- 
4Ngs inspired, that in May 1792, a Pro- 
“LAMATION was issued, which had the sup- 
Pression of those writings particularly, if 
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not solely, in view. Hundreds of writers 
had appeared against him; but, though 
all these asserted, that they had truth on 
their side, their writings were unavailing; 
the people were so perverse as still to read 
Paine, and, notwithstanding that it was 
asserted, that he was a contemptible 
wretch, and his works full of gross fals- 
hoods and ignorance, it was thought safest 
to prohibit the reading of them, and to leave 
the people at full liberty to read the writ- 
ings of his answerers. ‘This was thought 
safest, and, therefore, this course was 
adopted. But, there was a something 
in this proceeding that did not contribute 
much towards the producing of conviction 
that Paine was wrong ; and especially as 
it was remembered, that the controversy 
did not originate with him, but with his op- 
ponent, Burke, who had, without any ap- 
parent provocation, written and published 
asevere attack upon the French Revolu- 
tion, and all those who had taken a share 
in it. In answer to this attack, Paine wrote 
his famous work, the “« Ricuts or Man ;” 
and, Burke replied, from his seat in the 
House of Commons, where he recom- 
mended his Antagonist to the care of the 
Attorney General, who was then Sir Joun 
Scott, now lord Eldon, and who answered 
Paine in an eloquent and convincing little 
publication, called an INFORMATION 
EX-OFFICIO, to which the latter did not 
choose to stay to offer a rejoinder. Paine 
went to France, and here was a striking in- 
stance of what was apprehended ; namely, 
that while the communication with France 
was open, it would be impossible to put a 
stop to, or to check, the propagation of opi- 
nions daagerous to the system in England. 
-—-The proceedings in France favoured the 
views of the Anti-Jacobins in England (for 
that was the name that the enemies of reform 
afterwards assumed;) the King, who had 
become suspected and odious from the con- 
duct of those who professed to be fighting 
for him against the people or part of the 
people in France, and especially from the 
menaces of the Duke of Brunswick, was 
dethroned in August 1792, and put to death 
in the next January, the nation having, in 
the interim, been declared a Republic. 
This was held to be a confirmation of the 
charge against the reformers; and, as great 
alarm had been excited in the country, 
amongst weak minded people, who are al- 
ways the most numerous, to speak any 
longer of reform was to speak of republe- 
canism, and to wish for the overthrow of 
all order, law, rank, and property. 
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The industry that was made use of to raise 
this alarm is incredible. The people were 
told all sorts of stories. Plots and con- 
spiracies were talked of. In some parts of 
the country it was believed, that the Le- 
vellers were actualiy upon the eve of com- 
ing into the towns and villages to divide 
the property of the rich amongst the poor. 
The people were induced to arm = and 
accoutre themselves. And all this from 
no other earthly cause than the dread 
which the Anti-Jacobins had of a Reform of 
Parliament, that very reform, which Pitt 
himself had asserted to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to the very extstence of the nation as 
an independent state, an assertion the truth 
or falsehood of which we are now in a fair 
way of seeing ascertained and proved to 
the whole world; for those are weak po- 
hiticians indeed, who imagine that the 
“ Victories” which we are now gaining in 
the Peninsula have any tendency at ail to 
decide the contest between France and us. 
Here we are, then, at the end of an 
eighteen years war! Here we are, with six 
hundred millions added to our national 
Debt ; with the annual interest of that 
Debt swelled from nine millions to thirty- 





Jive millions; with our taxes augmented 


from fifteen millions to seventy millions ; 
with our gold and silver converted into 
paper, which paper has, even in the House 
of Commons, been declared to be worth no 
more than fifteen shillings and ten pence in 
the pound; with our paupers trippled in 
number, and with a commerce and with 
manufactories said to be perishing—— 
Here we are, then: such is our state at the 
end of an eighteen years war against Re- 
publicans, Jacobins, Levellers, and Re- 
formers of all sorts and sizes.——~—I pass 
over the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act for so many years, the trials of Mr. 
Tooke and others for high treason, all the 
restraints upon ¢he pressand upon the use of 
speech; these I pass ever; these the Anti- 
Jacobin will look upon asa great bless- 
ing; but, will he say the same of the 
tncome tax? If he has place, or pension, 
or any means whereby he gets a share of 
the taxes, he will; because he, in fact, by 
such means, gains instead of losing; 
but, if he be a fool Anti-jacobin ; a gull 
Anti-jacobin 5 then the ten per cent. taken 
from his income will have some weight 
with him; and, if it has, I beg him to 
bear in mind, that the income tax was an 
invention of Pirr, and that it arose out of 
the war waged against the Jacobins and 


Levellers, ——The “ Friends of the People,” 
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after they had presented their petition to 
the House of Commons, in May, 1798, 
published an address to the nation, in 
which was contained the passage taken 
for my motto ; and, there can be no doub; 
at all, that the alarm, at that time existing 
in the country, bad been excited and in. 
flamed for the purpose of checking the pro. 
gress of reform and calumniating the charac. 
ters of its promoters. 1 shall be told, pers 
haps, that this was a very laudable pure 
pese; for, that, if a parliamentary reform 
had taken place, it would have ruined the 
country. But, how is the country now! 
What state has it been placed in by the 
refusal of reform? Is it now ina good situ. 
ation? Js it happy and safe? Are there 
no apprehensions for its security against 
enemies of any sort! -Reader, when do 
you read a debate; when do you read a 
trial for libel ; when do you read about any 
measure of war expenditure, without seeing 
it stated, that we are now contending for our 
very existence asa nation ? Everlastingly 
are we told of the crisis in which we are; 
the crisis of our fate; our awful situation. 
This is the language we continually hear 
Well, then, this is the situation, in which 
we have been placed by the war. New 
laws of treason ; laws about sedition ; |aws 
upon laws laying restraints upon the pres. 
Ask the cause. Oh! they are necessary 0 
these critical times for the safety of the 
country. Complain of the enormous we 
of taxes. They are necessary to the say 
of the country. Why, if this be true 

then, the state of England is changed sit 
this war began. The war against ra 
bins and Levellers has not insured ' 
safety. It is not pretended that the 7 
bins and Levellers have any power. * 
never had: any in England, except ye 

their tongues and pens; and, 1D Fra rs 
they have been totally destroyed by “#" 





“cular Government and Social Ura" 
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What, then, are you afral va oats 
not do away the laws intende rag 
crisis? Why, sure, bar are Fier aail 
; is it that you ne 

Who, or what, is it \ he cris 


What is it, in short, that makes ¢ 


» Anti- 
would any ¢ 
Very much puzzled sestiooh 


Jacobin be to answer me these q evellers 
He has seen the Jacobins mr et he ® 
overthrown and destroyed, an h i be told, 
as much afraid as ever.—— 4 8? 
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‘have been the situation of the country | 
if reform had been granted in 1793; but, 
© jt is fair to presume, I think, that a course 


' the contrary of that which has been pur- | 


) sued would have produced contrary eflects, 
or, at least, that it might have “done so. 
| What worse could have happened than 
that which has happened, it would, I think, 
) puzzle any man to imagine. Where is 
‘there a Prince in Europe, formerly our 
ally, who could have lost more or sutfered 
) greater disgrace, than every Prince in Eu- 
S rope, our ally, has lost and suffered ? How 
ecould the Reformers, if they had obtained 
Sther ends, have put Kurope more com- 
Ppletely into the hands of France than it 
Hnow is? Could they have laid more or 
Pheavier taxes upon the people of Eng- 
Hland? Could they have cut out prettier 
work for the Bullion Committee ? Could 
they have made gold and silver more 
‘scarce ? I shall be told, perhaps, that 
Pthey would have done worse than all this, 
Hor that they. would have delivered up the 
country to the enemy.—lIt is useless to 
) ©ppose assertion by assertion, or, I would 
Bay, that they would not bave done it. 
But, why is it to be supposed that they 
would have done this? Where ts the reason 
for it? The very worst that was said of 
them was, that they resembled the Jaco- 
ins and Levellers of France; and, the 
Jacobins and Levellers of France did not 
ive up their country to the enemy, though 
e Princes of the blood royal, the no- 
ility, the generals, and the ‘admirals, all 
rent off and left them to defend the coun- 
y themselves, without army, without 
avy, without government, and without 
aw. In this state they did a great many 
olish and horrid acts; but they did not 
ve up their country to the enemy ; but, on the 
ontrary, they met their scores of enemies 
Imost with their bare breasts, they re- 
isted, they overcame, they subdue ‘d, and 
ey finally onquered those enemies. 
‘umerous were their follies and their 
rimes; but never did they, for one mo- 
hent, let fall a word thatseemed to say it 
fas possible for them to give up their coun- 
to the enemy. So then, if the charge 
ainst the Reformers was .true, that they 








































































france, and would act like them, it fol- 
bws, of course, that they would have de- 
nded England in case of her being at- 
Cked; that they would have subdued 
nose Who had dared to attack her; and 








tit country far higher than it ever was 


rere like the Jacobins and Levellers of 


hat they would have raised the glory of 
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betore. But, in talking about giving up 
the country to the enemy, we “have forgotten 
there might, in the case of reform, have been 
no enemy “to give the country upto. Ita 
reform had taken place the refermers 
would, of course, liave been contented, 
and, consequently, would have Es | 
no enemy to subdue their country. ‘“ Aye, 
“ but, give them an inch anu they will 
“take an ell. ‘hey would not have 
“stopped with a reform of parliament. 

‘They would have had a republic.” 
I do not believe this; but, suppose it to 
be true, it makes nothing for the argument ; 
for, having formed their country into a re- 
public there would have been the less rea- 
son for their being at war with the repub- 
licans of Eyance. Indeed, upon that 
it is downright absurdity 
to talk of an enemy, seeing that there 
would not have been the smallest chance 
of war; and, if a war bad, under such 
circumstances, taken place, it is im- 
possible to conceive a motive for giv- 
ing the country up to the enemy ; for, 
more than a republic the reformers could 
not have got.——But, though this should 
be conceded to me, it may be said, that, if 
the reformers had got power, they would 
have taken the property from the rich and 
given it to the poor, as was done in France, 
——lIt is strange what notions people im- 
bibe vpon this score for the want of a lit- 
tiereflection ; for, it requires but a very 
little indeed to convince them, that this 18 
what never canbe done. In the first place 
for men in power to wish to do this there 
is No reason whatever ; there is no motive 
for it; and, if it were done, it would an- 
swer no /evelling purpose; because the 
poor would merely change places with the 
rich. It is possible, indeed, to take the 
large estates and parcel them out in the 
way of donations to the people at large ; 
but, if this were practicable, and if it had 
been done by the Reformers, that, at any 
rate, would not have ruined the people, and 
the common people would have had uo reason 
to complain. Such an idea is, however, most 
grossly absurd. It is what was never at- 
tempted by the wildest of republicans. 
In France they seized upon the royal do- 
mains and upon the estates of the Church 
and of the Emigrant Nobility, who were at 
war against France; they seized upon 
these and sold them; but, those who re- 
mained in France continued and still con- 
tinue to possess their property. And, if 
this was the case in France, during so ter- 
rible a conyulsion as there took place, 
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what ground is there to suppose, that the 
reformers in England, if they had obtain- 
ed power, would have-acted worse, and 
especially if -you reflect, that they would 
have had nothing to annoy and provoke 
them ?——Those who have an interest in 
preventing a reform in the parliament al- 
ways affect to look upon the reformers as 
men who have nothing. Itis false ; but, 
for argument’s sake, let it be so; and 
then point me out an instance where they 
have rejected the co-operation of the no- 
bility and gentry of the kingdom. Point me 
out an instance, where they have failed to 
demonstrate their pleasure at seeing such 
persons engaged in the cause. Point me 
out an instance where they have failed to 
show their gratitude to the full extent for 
any aid that they have received from such 
persons. And, surely, if wisdom were 
the guide of the noblemen and gentlemen 
of England, they would put themselves at 
the head of the reformers. The thing 
would, then, soon be done, and where 


_ wouid, in that case, be the danger to pro- 


perty ?——This would be the natural 
course of things. All would then be in 
their proper place. Nothing need be de- 
stroyed or impzired but that which is an 
injury and a dishonour to the nation. 
The people, if they were to obtain a re- 
form of parliament, would, notwithstand- 
ing all that has passed, never complain 
of their hardships. They would tng 
heartly on to the end of the war; and, 
an end to the war there would then be; 
but, now, who can say, that he sees the 
possibility of putting an end to the war? 
Our internal state is known full as well to 
our enemy as it is to ourselves. This 
great cause of the people of England is as 
well understood by him as by any of us; 
and, while it remains unsuccessful, he 
will, I am convinced, never again be dis- 
posed for peace. It is not a battle or 
fifty battles, in Spain and Portugal, that 
will put an end to thiswar. Such battles, 
€ven suppose them to terminate in real 
victories, have not, and will never have, 
the smallest influence upon the contest in 
general. Napoleon is now at war for the 
soil of England and Ireland; and, when 
such is his object, of what import are the 
battles of Almeida and of Badajoz? A 
fifth or a sixth part of his army is sent to 

ive employment to the whole of the 
force that we can spare from our shores. 


Leopards are destroyed by hanging kettles 


of food upon the lower limbs of trees, 


at which they keep jumping ‘till they 
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drop down exhausted, when the shepherds 
run in and end them with their clubs, The 
building of one French ship at Antwerp, 
or any where else in the ports of the 
French empire, is of more consequence to 
Napoleon than ten battles in Spain. Time 
is always working for him, and against us, 
The people of his empire have no fears ty 
distract them ; they are in no eras; they 
are in perfect safety; his affairs do not 
press; every day his situation is improv. 
Ing; the longer the war in the peninsula 
the better for him.——Is this our state? 
It js notoriously the contrary. When 
Mr. Banrine speaks of the necessity of 
contracting our expenditure, he does not 
say how it is to be done. It is to be done 
by diminishing the patd force, and by 
putting arms imto the hands of all the 
people, and by relieving the governmen 
from the necessity of yielding to greedy 
demands. In this way, and in this way 
only, is areduction in the Expenditure t 
take place, and whether this mode of re 
trenchment can be adopted without a Par. 
liamentary Reform I leave the reader to 
judge. A reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament is as much tie cause 


lof the king and his family as it is the 


cause of the people. They are all alike 
interested in it; and, I trust, it 1s not (00 
much to hope, that his Royal Highness 
the Prince, who has never yet sbewn him 
self an enemy to it, will, whenever the ot- 
casion offers, shew himself to de its mos 
cordial, as he may be its most poweriul, 


friend. wo, COBBETT 


State Prison, Newgate, Tuesday, 
4th June, 1811. 


a 


From the Friends of the People, 
26th April, 1811. 
ADDRESS TO 
THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN. fA 


: r 
No man, who is not ready to roa 





his concurrence in our principles. 
signing the Declaration, can be a a 
into our Society. The objects of it, ae 
conceive, are of a nature at al! times : 
be pursued and recommended a 
country. At different periods they . 
heretofore been avowed and i prem é 
the highest authorities in this king? ae 
by eminent individuals, and cons! 
bedies of men; by Mr. 

Blackstone ; by the late 


and Sir ape Saville 5 
Richmond, t 
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' rank in their country, we do not mean to 


' much as to obviate all personal imputa- 


f count, we dread the effect, or regard the 


or dangerous designs, without extending - 









‘perty, independent of their character, 
principles, and abilities, have given them 
@ most important stake in the peace and | 
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Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox ; by petitions from 
several counties, and by repeated declara- 
tions from the city of London.—In ap- 

ealing to the avowed opinions of men of 
( rablished reputation, or of distinguished 





strengthen the reason, or enforce the ne- 
cessity of the measure we propose, so | 


tions, which the enemies of the cause will 
be ready to throw upon those who sup- 
port it. It is not that, on our own ac- 


impression, which such imputations may 
produce ; but we think it material to the 
credit and success of our proceedings, to 
shew that we are not aiming at reforms 
unthought of by wise and virtuous men: 
that our opinions neither possess the ad- 
vantage, nor are liable to the objection of 
novelty; and that we cannot be ac- 
cused or suspected of factious purposes 





the same accusation or suspicion to the 
motives of men whose situation and pro- 





good government of the kingdom. 
Convinced by our own reflections, by 
xperience, and by authority, that the 
hing we propose to do is fit to be done, 
we have, with equal deliberation, weigh- 
ed the reasons that may recommend or 
be objected to the present time, as the 
most or least proper for bringing it for- 
rard. On this point, we have no address 
omake to the determined enemies of a 
eform of every kind. Their objection, 
‘hether valid or not, is to the substance 
of the measure, and cannot be abated by 
ircumstances. To those who concur 
fenerally in the principle, but who may 
be inclined, by particular reasons, to de- 
er the attempt, we seriously wish to sub- 
mit the following considerations :—That 
dmitting this to be a season of general 
anquillity in the country, it is, on that 
Ccount, the more proper for temperate 
reflection and prudent exertions, to ac- 
omplish any necessary improvement ; 
t is the time when practical measures for 
at purpose are most likely to be adopted 
vith discretion, and pursued with modera- 
on. If we are persuaded to wait for 
ther times, of a different complexion, 
or times of public complaint, or general 
‘scontent, we shall then be told, that ge- 
ral remedies are not fit to be proposed 
the moment of particular disorder, and 





| 


that it is our duty to wait for the return of 
quiet days, unless we mean to create or in- 
crease confusion in the country. The re- 
sult of this dilemma, if it be suffered to 
prevail, is pure and absolute inactivity at 
present, and for ever. On the other 
hand, if it be true, as we are convinced it 
is, that, in this general appearance of 
tranquillity, there is some mixture of dis- 
content, as well as of strong and well- 
grounded opinion, on the subject of abuses 
in the government and corruptions of the 
constitution, we wish it to be considered 
by men, whose judgment has been formed 
er enlightened by experience, and whose 
actions are most likely to be directed by 
prudence, whether, in taking proper mea- 
sures to remove the cause and objects of 
such discontent of opinion, the choice of 
the time be not a material part of the 
measure ; and whether the earliest ume 
that can be taken, for preventing the in- 
crease of an existing evil, be not the safest 
and the best ? 

The example and situation of another 
kingdom, are held out to deter us from 
innovations of any kind. We say, that 
the reforms we have in view, are not in- 
novations. Our intention is, not to 
change, but to restore; not to displace, 
but to re-instate the constitution upon its 
true principles and its original ground. 
In the conduct of persons most likely to 
reproach us with a spirit of innovation, 
we see a solid ground for retorting the 
imputation. Their professions of admira- 
tion of the beauty, and of zeal for the se- 
curity of the constitution, appear to us 
too lavish to be sincere, especially when 
compared with those practical violations 
with which they suffer this beautiful sys- 
tem to be invaded, and to which they nes 
ver refuse to give their concurrence, 
They will not innovate,—but they are no 
enemies to gradual decay; as if the 
changes insensibly produced by time, and 
nourished by neglect, were not in effect 
the most dangerous innovations. But 
what security coe we, that the disposi- 
tions of such men are not somethin 
worse than passive? How are we assure 
that, in praising the constitution, their in- 
tention is notto adorn a victim which 
they wish to sacrifice, or to flatter the 
beauty they are endeavouring to corrupt ? 
Let their intention be what it may, we 
answer their accusation in the words 
of one of the wisest of mankind :* 


4 





* Lord Bacon, 
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«That time is the greatest innovator 5 
and if time, of course, alter things forthe 
worse, and if wisdom and counsel shall 
not alter them for the better, what shall 
be the end ?” 

By the reform proposed by Lord Chat- 
ham *, he declared in the House of Lords, 
that he meant to infuse a portion of new 
health into the constitution. The Duke of 
Richmond has declared+, that’ his rea- 
sons, in favour of a parliamentary reform 
were formed on the experience of twenty- 
six years; which, whether in or out of 
government, had equally convinced him, 
that the restoration of a genuine House of 
Commons, by a renovation of the rights 
of the people, was the only remedy 
against that system of corruption which 
had brought the nation to disgrace and 

overty, and threatened it with the loss of 
fiberty” 

Other authorities in favour of a parlia- 
mentary reform, as direct and explicit as 
these, might be quoted in abundance. 
The public is possessed of them. We 
rather wish to encounter, because we are 
sure we can eflace, in every rational 
mind, the impression, which may have 
been made by a view of those events 
which have attended a total change in 
the constitution of France. We deny the 
existence of any resemblance «whatever 
between the cases of the two kingdoms ; 
and we utterly disclaim the necessity of 
resorting to similar remedies.—We do not 
believe that, at this day, an absolute 
avowed despotism in the hands of the 
executive power, would be endured in 
this country. Bot who can say to what 
conclusion the silent unresisted operation 
of abuses, incessantly acting, and con- 
stantly increasing, may lead us hereafter! 
what habits it may gradually create! 
‘What power it may finally establish ! The 
abuses in the government of France were 
suffered to gather and accumulate, until 
nothing but an eruption could put an end 
tothem. The discontent of the people 
‘was Converted into despair. Preventive 
remedies were either not thought of in 
time, or were not proposed umil it was 
too late to apply them with effect. The 
subversion of the ancient government en- 
sued. The inference from this compari- 
son is at once so powerful and so obvious, 
that we know not by what argument to 
illustrate or enforce it. We-mean to avert 
for ever from our country the calamities 


a 2 


inseparable from such convulsions.  [f 
there be, as it is said, in any part of this 
kingdom, a disposition to promote confy. 
fusion, or even to arrive at improvement 
by unconstitutional and irregular courses, 
we hold ourselves as strictly pledged to 
resist. that disposition, wherever it may 
appear, as to pursue our objects by unex. 
ceptionable methods. If, on the con. 
trary, it be true that the mass of the peo. 
ple are satisfied with the present state of 
things, or indifferent about it ; if they ap. 
prove of the representation as it stands, 
the form of election, and the duration of 
the trust ; or if, condemning these things, 
they are determined, from indolence or 
despair, not to attempt to correct them 
then indeed the efforts of individuals may 
be ineffectual, but they cannot be inj. 
rious to the peace of the community. If 
the spirit of the constitution be dead in 
the hearts of the people, no human indus 
try can revive it.—To affirm that exter 
sive mischief may be done by a stale 
ment of facts or arguments which make 
no general impression on the public 
mind, is a proposition that contradicts tt 
self, and requires no other refutation. We 
trust it will be proved by experiment, that 
these inconsistent assertions are equally 
unfounded, and that the people of this 
country are no more disposed to submit 
to abuses without complaint, than to look 
for redress in any proceedings repugnant 
to the laws, or unwarranted by the col 
stitution. Between anarchy and despo 
tism, speaking for ourselves, we have 9 
choice ts make; we have no preferenct 
to give. We neither admit the neces") 
nor can we endure the idea of resortilg 
to either of these extremities as 2 Tlf 
from the other. The course we we 
termined to pursue, 1s equally distant If 
both. a 
Finally, we assert, that it mv fee 
blindness not to see, and treachery ™ 
acknowledge 

That “ . the instruments of agate 
not perhaps so open and avowe = 
formerly were, and therefore ae ese 
liable to jealous and invidious '¢ a , 
but they are not the ss st ys es ont 
account. In short, ournation® a. 
taxes have, in their natural ese she 
thrown such a weight of power 
executive scale of government, &° 
not think was intended by OOF Pi 
ancestors, who gloriously stTvgé 





* Jan, 22,1770. + Jan. 17, 1783. 
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* Blackstone. 
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the abolition of the then formidable parts 
| of the prerogative, and by an unaccounta- 
ble want of foresight, established this sys- 


tem in their stead.’ Our general object 


js to recover and preserve the true balance 


of the constitation. 
These are the principles of our Associa- 
tion, and on our steady adherence to them, 


» we look with just confidence to the appro- 


bation and support of the people in the 
prosecution of our object. A measure, 


so likely to be opposed by the united 


strength of various interests, can never 


succeed but by the declared and hearty 


concurrence of the nation. 
Resolved unanimously, That a motion be 
made in the House of Commons, at an 


| early period in the next session of par- 
 liament, for introducing a Parliamentary 
| Reform. 


Resolved unanimously, That Charles 


| Grey, Esy. be requested to make, and the 
Hon. ‘Thomas Erskine to second, the 


above motion. 
Signed by the unanimous order of this 
Meeting—W. H. Lamson, Chairman. 





| Authentic Copy of a Petition praying for a 


Reform in Parliament, presented to the 
House of Commons by Charles Grey, 
Esy.on Monday, 6th May, 1793 ; and 
signed only by the Members of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People, asso- 
ciated for the Purpose of obtaining a 
Parliamentary Keform. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great 


Britain in Parliament assembled. 


Sheweth, 
That by the form and spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution, the king is vested with 


| the sole executive power. 


‘That the House of Lords consists of 
lords spiritual and temporal, deriving their 
titles and consequence either from the 
crown, or from hereditary privileges. 

That these two powers, if they, acted 
without controul, would form either a 
despotic monarchy, or a dangerous oli- 
garchy. | 

That the wisdom of our ancestors hath 
contrived, that these authorities may be 
rendered not only harmless, but beneficial, 
and be exercised for the security and hap- 
Piness of the people. 

That this security and happiness are to 
be looked for in the intreduction of a 
third estate, distinct from, and a check 
Spon the other two branches of the legis- 
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lature; created by, representing, and re- 
sponsible to the people themselves. 

That so much depending upon the pre- 
servation of this third estate, in such its 
constitutional purity and strength, your 
Petitioners are reasonably jealous of what- 
ever may appear to vitiate the one, or te 
impair the other. 

That at the present day the House of 
Commons does not fully and fairly repre- 
sent the people of England, which, con- 
sistently with what your Petitioners con- 
ceive to be the principles of the constitu- 
tion, they consider as a grievance, and 
therefore, with all becoming respect, lay 
their complaints before your honourable 
House. 

That though the terms in which your 
petitioners state their grievance may be 
looked upon as strong, yet your honoura- 
ble House is intreated to believe that no 
expression is made use of for the purpose 
of offence. 

Your Petitioners in affirming that your 
honourable House is not an adequate re- 
presentation of the people of England, 
do but state a fact, which, if the word 
“ Representation” be accepted in its fair 
and obvious sense, they are ready to 
prove, and which they think detrimental 
to their interests, and conirary to the 
spirit of the constitution, 

How far this inadequate representation 
is prejudicial to their interests, your Pe- 
titioners.apprehend they may be allowed 
to decide for themselves; but how far it 
is contrary tothe spirit of the constitution, 
they refer to the consideration of your 
honourable House. 

If your honourable House shall be 
pleased to determine that the people of 
Englaitd ought not to be fully represerted, 
your petitioners pray that such your de- 
termination may be made known, to the 
end that the people may be apprized of 
their real situation ; but if your honoura- 
ble House shall conceive that the people 
are already fully represented, then your 
petitioners beg leave to call your atiention 
to the following facts : 

Your Petitioners complain, that the num 
ber of representatives assigned to the dif- 
ferent counties is grossly dispropertioned 
to their comparative extent, population, 
and trade. 

Your Petitioners complain, that the 
elective franchise is so partially and un- 
equally distributed, is in 80 many In- 
stances commined to bodies of men of 
such very limited numbers, that the ma- 
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by less than fifteen thousand electors, 
which, even if the male adults in the 
kingdom be estimated at so low a number 
as three millions, is not more than the 
two hundredth part of the people to be 
represented. 

Your Petitioners complain, that the 
right of voting is regulated by no uniform 
or rational principle. 

Your Petitioners complain, that the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise is only re- 
newed once in seven years. 

Your Petitioners thus distinctly state 
the subject matter of their complaints, that 
your honourable House may be convinced 
that they are acting from no spirit of ge- 
neral discontent, and that you may with 
the more ease be enabled to enquire into 
the facts, and to apply the remedy. 

For the evidence in support of the first 
complaint, your Petitioners refer to the 
return book of your honourable House.— 
Is it fitting, that Rutland and Yorkshire 
should bear an equal rank in the scale 
of county representation; or can it be 
right, that Cornwall alone should, by its 
extravagant proportion of Borough mem- 
bers, outnumber not only the respresenta- 
tives of Yorkshire and Rutland together, 
but of Middlesex added to them ? Or, if a 
distinction be taken between the landed 
and the trading interests, must it not ap- 
pear monstrous that Cornwall and Wilt- 
shire should send more borough members 
to parliament, than Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Warwickshire, Middlesex, Worcestershire 
and Somersetshire united? and that the 
total representation of all Scotland should 
but exceed by one member, the number 
returned for a single county in England? 

‘Fhe second eomplaint of your Pe- 
titioners is founded on the unequal pro- 
portions in which the elective franchise 
is distributed, and in support of it, 

They affirm, that seventy of your ho- 
nourable members are returned by thirt 
five places, where the right of voting is 
vested in burgage and other tenures of a 
similar description, and in which it would 
be to trifle with the patience of your ho- 
nourable House, to mention any number 
of voters whatever, the elections at the 
places alluded to being. notoriously a 
mere matter of form. And this your Peti- 
tioners are ready to prove. — 

_ They. affirm that in addition to the 
seventy honourable members so chosen, 
Binety more of your honourable mem- 
bers are elected by forty-six places, in 
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* jority of your honourable House is elected 


none of which the number of voters ex. 
ceeds fifty. And this your Petitioners are 
ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the 
hundred and sixty so elected, thirty-seven 
more of your honourable members are 
elected by nineteen places, in none of 
which the number of voters exceeds 
one hundred. And this your Petitiongys 
are ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the 
hundred and ninety-seven honourable 
members so chosen, fifty-two more are 
returned to serve in parliament, by twenty. 
six places, in none of which the number 
of voters exceedstwo hundred. And this 
your Petitioners are ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the two 
hundred and forty-nine so elected, twenty 
more arereturned to serve in parliament 
for connties in Scotland by less. than 
one hundred electors each, and ten for 
counties in Scotland by less than two 
hundred and fifty each. And this your 


mitting the validity of fictitious votes. 
They affirm, that in addition to the two 
hundred and seventy-nine so elected, 
thirteen districts of burghs in Scotland, 
not containing one hundred voters each, 
and two districts of burghs, not containing 
one hundred and twenty-five each, return 
fifteen more honourable members. And 
this your Petitioners are ready to prove. 
And in this manner, according to the 
present state of the representation, tw? 
hundred and nine-four of your honourable 
members are chosen, and, being 2 maj 
rity of the entire House of Commons, 2 
enabled to decide all questions in the 
name of the whole people of England 2 
Scotland. pe 
The third complaint of your Petitioner 
is founded on the present complicate 
rights of voting. From the caprice e 
which they have been varied, and the re 
scurity in which they have — i. 
volved by time and contradictory ¢ 
sions, they are become a source 0! 0 
nite confusion, litigation, and a gg 
Your Petitioners need not tender # ¥ 
evidence of the inconveniences which mm 
from this defect in the represemiait 
because the proof is. to be found eal 
journals, and the minutes of the | lad 
} committees who have been appoine out 
der the 10th and 11th of the king: y) ae 
honourable House is but too We" - 
quainted with the tedious, intyicaty, hare 
expensive scenes of litigation wD 
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been brought before you, in attempting to. 
settle the legal import of those numerous 


- distinctions which perplex and confound 
' the present rights ef voting. How many 


months of your valuable time have been 
wasted in listening to the wrangling of 


_ lawyers upon the various species of bur- 


eagehold, leasehold, and freehold ! How 


| many committees have been occupied in 


investigating the nature of scot and lot, 


| pot wailers, commonalty, populacy, re- 
 siant inhabitants, and inhabitants at large ! 

What labour and research have been 
- employed in endeavouring to ascertain 
the legal claims of borough-men, alder- 
' men, port men, select men, burgesses, 


and council-men! And what confusion 


_ has arisen from the complicated operation 
_ of clashing charters, from freemen resident 


and non resident, and from the different 


| modes of obtaining the freedom of cor- 
_ porations by birth, by servitude, by mar- 
_ riage, by redemption, by election, and 
by purchase! On all these points it is 


however needless for your Petitioners to 
enlarge, when your honourable House 


> recollects the following facts; namely, 
| that since the twenty-second of December 


1790, no less than twenty-one committees 


_ have been employed in deciding upon li- 


tigated rights of voting. Of these, eight 
were occupied with the disputes of three 


' boroughs, and there are petitions from 


four places yet remaining before your 
honourable House, waiting for a final de- 
cision to inform the electors what their 


| rights really are. 


But the complaint of your Petitioners 
on the subject of the want of an uniform 
and equitable principle in regulating the 
right of voting, extends as well to the ar- 
bitrary manner in which some are ex- 
cluJed, as to the intricate qualifications by 
which others are admitted to the exercise 
of that privilege. 

Religious opinions create an incapacity 
to vote. All Papists are excluded gene- 
rally, and, by the operation of the test 
laws, Protestant Dissenters are deprived 
ofa voice in the election of representa- 
tives in about thirty boroughs, where the 
right of voting is confined to corporate 
officers alone ; a deprivation the more un- 
justifiable, because, though considered as 
unworthy to vote, they ate deemed capa- 
ble of being elected, and may be the re- 
presentatives of the very places for which 
they are disqualified from being the 
electors. 


A man possessed of one thousand pounds 








per annum, or any other sum, arising 
from copyhold, leasehold for ninety-nine 
years, trade, property in the public funds, 
or even freehold inthe city of London, and 
many other cities and towns having pecu- 
liar jurisdictions, is not thereby inutled to 
vote: Here again a strange distinction is 
taken between electing and representing, 
as a copyhold is a sufficient qualification 
to sitin your honourable House. 

A man paying taxesto any amount, 
how great soever, for his domestic esta- 
blishment, does not thereby obtain a righ 
to vote, unless his residence be in some 
borough where that right is vested in the 
inhabitants. This exception operates in 
sixty places, of which twenty-eight do 
not contain three hundred voters each, and 
the number of householders in Eng- 
land and Wales (exclusive of Scotland), 
who pay all taxes, is 714,911, and of 
householders who pay all taxes, but the 
house and window taxes, is 284,459, as 
appears by a return made to your ho- 
nourable House in 1785; so that. even 
supposing the sixty places above men- 
tioned to contain, one with anether, one 
thousand voters in each, there will remain 
939,370 householders who have no voice 
in the representation, unless they have 
obtained it by accident or by purchase. 
Neither their contributions to the public 
burdens, their peaceable demeanor as goud 
subjects, nor their general respectability 
and merits as useful citizens, afford them, 
as the law now stands, the smallest pre- 
tensions to participate in the choice of 
those, who, under the name of their 
representatives, may dispose of their for- 
tunes and liberties. 

In Scotland, the grievance arising from 
the nature of the rights of voting, has a 
different and stijl more intolerable ope- 
ration. In that great and populous divi- 
sion of the kingdom, not only the great 
mass of the householders, but of the land- 
holders also, are excluded from all partici- 
pation in the choice of representatives. 
By the remains of the feudal system in 
the counties, the vote is severed from the 
land, and attached to what is called the 
superiority. In other words it is taken 
from the substance, and transferred to 
the shadow, because, though each of 
these superiorities must, with very few 
exceptions, arise from lands of the present 
annual value of four hundred pounds 
sterling, yet it isnot necessary that the 
lands should do no more than give a name 
to the superiority, the possessor of which 
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standing he be divested of the property. 
And on the otber hand, great land holders 
have the means afforded them by the 
same system, of adding to their influence, 
without expence to themselves, by com- 
municating to their confidential friends 
the privilege of electing members to serve 
in parliament. The process by which 
this operation is performed is simple. He 
who wishes to increase the number of his 
dependent votes, surrenders his charter to 
the crown, and, parcelling out his estate 
into as many lots of four hundred pounds 
per annum, as may be convenient, con- 
veys them to such as he can confide in, 
To these, new chasters are, upon applica- 
tion, granted by the crown, so as to erect 
each of them into a superiority, which 
privilege once obtained, the land itself is 
reconveyed to the original granter; and 
thus the representatives of the landed in- 
terest in Scotland may be chosen by those 
who have no real or beneficial interest in 
the land. 

Such is the situation in which the coun- 
ties of Scotland are placed. With re- 

“spect to the burghs, every thing that 
bears even the semblance of popular 
choice, has long been done away. The 
election of members to serve in Parlia- 
ment is vested in the magistrates and 
town councils, who, having by various in- 
novations, constituted themselves into 

. self-elected bodies, instead of officers 
freely chosen by the inhabitants at large, 
have deprived the people of all participa- 
tion in that privilege, the free exercise of 
which affords the only security they can 
possess for the protection of their liberties 
and property. 

The fourth and last complaint of your 
Petitioners is the length of theduration of 
Parliament. Your honourable House 
knows, that by the ancient laws and sta- 
tutes of this kingdom frequent parliaments 
ought to be held; and that the sixth of 
William and Mary, c. 2. (since repealed) 
speaking while the spirit of the revolution 
was yet warm, declared, that “ frequent 
and new parliaments tend very much to 


the happy union and good agreement be- 
tween ki 


that no parliament should last longer than 
three years. Your Petitioners, without 
presuming to add to such an authority b 
any observations of their own, humbly 
pay that parliaments may not be contina- 
ed for seven years, 7 

Your Petitioners have thus laid before 
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you the specific grounds of Complaint, 
from which they conceive every evil in 
the representation to spring, and on which 
they think every abuse and inconvenience 
is founded. 

What those abuses are, and how creat 
that inconvenience is, it becomes your 
Petitioners to state, as the best means of 
justifying their present application to your 
honourable House. 

Your Petitioners then affirm, that from 
the combined operation of the defects 
they have pointed out, arise those scenes 
of confusion, litigation, and expence, 
which so disgrace the name, and that ex 
tensive system of private patronage 
which is so repugnant to the spirit of 
free representation. 

Your Petitioners entreat of your honour. 
able House to consider the manner in 
which elections are conducted, and to re- 
flect upon the extreme inconvenience to 
which electors are exposed, and the into- 
lerable expence to which candidates are 
subjected. : 

Your honourable House knows that 
tumults, disorders, outrages, and perjury, 
are too often the dreadful attendants on 
contested elections as at this time carried 
on. 

Your honourable House knows that 
polls are only taken in one fixed place 
for each county, city, and borough, whe- 


ther the number of voters be ten or (en — 


thousand, and whether they be resideat 
or dispersed over England. 

Your honourable House knows thi 
polls, however few the electors, may " 
law be continued for fifteen days, ® 
even then be subjected to a scrutiny. 

Your honourable Honse knows that the 
management and conduct of polls 's re 
mitted to returning officers, who, {rom a 
very nature of the proceedings, must ™ 
invested with extensive and discretionsry 
powers, and who, it appears by ever) ial 
lume of your journals, have but too : “ 
exercised those powers — with sed or 
gross partiality, and the most scar 
corruption. . 

Of cadeationn arranged with such at 
regard to the accommodation of the p ‘ 
ties,, acknowledged to require “ “ 
length of time to complete, and eee 
to the superintendance of such esp ill 
agents, your Petitioners might Bat 1 
draw out a detail of the expene® 
is unecessary. The fact scott vance 
to require proof, tbat scarce a” 4, 
uced where a mew 
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: : 
| obtained a disputed seat in parliament at 
aless cost than from two to five thousand 
pounds; particular cases are not wanting 
where ten times these sums have been 
“paid, bot itis sufficient for your Petitioners 
'to affirm, and: to be able to prove it if 
denied, thatsuch is the expence of a con- 
‘tested return, that he who should become 
a candidate with even greater funds than 
ithe laws require him to swear to as his 
‘qualification to sit in your honourable 
) House, must either relinquish his pre- 
'tentions on the appearance of opposition, 
‘or so reduce his fortune in the contest, 
‘that he eould not take his seat without 
perjury. 
The revision of the original polls before 
» the committees of your honourable House, 
-upon appeals from the decisions of the 
‘returning officers, affords a fresh source 
of vexation and expence to all parties. 
Your honourable House knows, that the 
complicated rights of voting, and the 
shameful practices which disgrace election 
proceedings, have so loaded your table 
with Petitions for judgment and redress, 
that one half of the usual duration of a 
parliament has scarcely been sufficient to 
) settle who is entitled to sit for the other 
half; and it was not till within the last 
two months that your honourable House 
had an opportunity of discovering, that 
the two gentlemen, who sat and voted near 
hree years as the representatives of the 
borough of Stockbridge, had procured 
hemselves to be elected by the most 
andalous bribery; and that the two 
gentlemen, who sat and voted during as 
Jong a period for the borough of Great 
rimsby, had not been elected at all. 
In truth all the mischiefs of the present 
system of representation are ascertained 
by the difficulties which even the .zeal 
nd wisdom of your honourable House 
Xperiepces in attending to the variety 
of complaints brought before you. Though 
your committee sit five hours every day 
from the time of their appointment, they 
generally are unable to come to a deci- 
ion in fess'than a fortnight, and very 
Jrequently are detained from thirty to 
forty days. The Westminster case in 
1789, will even furnish your henourable 
Tlouse with an instance, where, after-de- 
liberating forty-five days, a committee 
tavely resolved, that, “ From an atten-- 
tive consideration of the circumstances re- 
fating to the cause, a final decision of the 
Susinéss before them could not take place 
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improbably the whole of the parliament” 
(having at that time near two years 
longer to sit) “ might be consumed ina 
tedious and expensive litigation ;’? and 
they recommended it to the Petitioners to 
withdraw their Petition, which,. after a 
fruitless perseverance of above three 
months, they were actually obliged te 
submit to. 

Your Petitioners will only upon this 
subject farther add; that the expence to 
each of the parties, who have been either 
plaintiff or defendant in Petitions tried 
before your honourable House in the pre- 
sent session, has, upon an average, amount- 
ed to above one hundred pounds per day ; 
and that the Attornies’ Bills in one cause, 
the trial of which in point of form only 
lasted two days, and in point of fact only 
six hours, amounted to very near twelve 
hundred pounds. And this your Peti- 
tioners are ready to prove. 

Your Petitioners must now beg leave 
to call the attention of your honourable 
House to the greatest evil produced by 
these defects in the representation of which 
they complain, namely, the extent of 
PrivaTe PARLIAMENTARY PATRONAGE 3 an 
abuse which obviously tends to~ exclude 
the great mass of the people from any 
substantial influence in the election of the 
House of Commons, and which in its pro- 
gress, threatens to usurp the sovereignty 
of the country, to the equal danger of 
the king; of the lords, and of the com- 
mons. 

The patronage of which your Petitioners 
complain, isof ¢wo kinds: Thatwhich arises 
from the unequal distribution of the elective 
franchise, and the peculiar rights of voting 
by which certain places return members to 
serve in parliaments; and ¢hat which arises 
from the expence attending contested 
elections, and the consequent degree of 
power acquired by wealth. 

By these two means, a weight of par- 
liamentary influence has been obtained 
by certain individuals, forbidden by the 
spirit of the laws, and in its consequences 
most dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. 

The operation of the first species of 
patronage is direct, and subject to posi-’ 
tive proof. Eighty-four individuals do 
by their own immediate authority send 
one hundred and fifty-seven of your ho- 
nourable members to parliament. And 
this your Petitioners are ready, if the 
fact be disputed, to prove, and to name 
the members and the patrons.- 
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The second species of patronage cannot 
be shewn with equal accuracy, though it 
is felt with equal force. 

Your Petitioners are convinced, that in 
addition to the one hundred and fifty- 
seven honourable members above men- 
tioned, one hundred and fifty more, mak- 
ing in the whole three hundred and seven, 
are returned to your honourable House, 
not by the collective voice of those whom 
they appear to represent, but by the re- 
commendation of seventy powerful indi- 
viduals, added to the eighty-four before 
mentioned, and making the total number 
of patrons altogether only one hundred and 
fifty-four, who return a decided majority 
of your honourable House. 

If your honourable House will accept 
as evidence the common report and ge- 
meral belief of the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, which return the members 
alluded to, your Petitioners are ready to 
name them, and to prove the fact; or if 
the members in question can be made 
parties to the inquiry, your Petitioners 
will name them, and be governed.by the 
testimony which they themselves shall 
publicly give. Butif neither of these 
proofs be thought consistent with the pro- 
ceedings of your honourable House, then 
your Petitioners can only assert their be- 
lief of the fact, which they hereby do in 
the most solemn manner, and on the most 
deliberate conviction. 

Your Petitioners entreat your honoura- 
ble House to believe that, in complaining of 
this species of influence, it is not their in- 
tention or desire to decry or to condemn 
that just and natural attachment which 
they; who are enabled by their fortune, 
and inclined by their disposition, to apply 
great means to honourable and benevolent 
ends, will always ensure to themselves. 
What your Petitioners complain of is, 
that property, whether well or ill em- 
ployed, has equal power ; that the present 
system of representation gives to it a de- 
gree of weight which renders it indepen- 
dent of character; which enables it to 
excite fear as well as to procure respect, 
and which confines the choice of electors, 


‘within the ranks of opulence, because, 


though it cannot make riches the sole 


object of their affection and confidence, |. 


it can and does throw obstacles, almost 
insurmountable, in the way of every man 
who is not rich, and thereby secures to a 
select few the capability of becoming 
candidates themselves, or supporting 
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titioners complain loudly, because they 
conceive it to be highly unjust, that while 
the language of the law requires from q 
candidate no greater estate, as a qualifi- 
cation, than a few hundred pounds per 
annum, the operation of the Jaw should 
disqualify every man whose rental js pot 
extended to thousands; and that, at the 
same time that the legislature appears to 
give the electors a choice from amongst 
those who possess a moderate and inde. 
pendent competence, it should virtually 
compel them to choose from amongst those 
who themselves abound in wealth, or are 
supported by the wealth of others. 

Your Petitioners are the more alarmed 
at the progress of private patronage, be. 
cause it is rapidly leading to consequences 
which menace the very existence of the 
constitution. 

At the commencement of every session 
of parliament, your honourable Hous, 
acting up to the laudable jealousy of your 
predecessors, and speaking the pure, con- 
stitutional language of a British House of 
Commons resolve, as appears by yout 
journals, “ That no peer of this realm hath 
any right to give his vote in the election 
of any member to serve in parliament, 
and also, “ That it is a high infringe: 
ment upon the liberties and privileges of 
the Commons of Great Britain, for any 
Lord of Parliament, or any lord-licute- 
nant of any county, to concern themselves 
in the elections of members to serve lo! 
the Commons in Parliament.” 

Your Petitioners inform your honours 
ble House, and are ready to prove it # 
your bar, that they have the most . 
sonable grounds to suspect that no !e 
than one hundred and fifty of your ho- 
nourable members owe their elections &™ 
tirely to the interference of Peets; 4 
your Petitioners are prepared to we 
legal evidence, that forty Peers, aa 
ance of your resolutions, have prev 
themselves of so many burgage ‘eo 
and obtained such an absolute and “ll 
controuled command in very ge 
boroughs in the kingdom, 2s "4 to 
abled by their own positive aut rable 
return eighty-one of your hone 
members. 

Your petitioners 


will, however: urge 
this grievance of the interference ° 
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'doubtedly been astranger to it. It isnow 
“brought before you by those who tender 
‘evidence of the truth of what they assert, 
and they conceive it would be improper 
in them to ask that by petition, which 
must be looked for as the certain result of 
your own honourable attachment to your 
‘own liberties and privileges. 

Your petitioners have thus laid before 
your honourable house, what the mischiefs 
are which arise from the present state of 
the representation, and what they con- 
‘ceive to be the grounds of those mischiefs, 
and therefore pray to have removed. 
They now -humbly beg leave to offer 
their reasons, why they are anxious that 
some remedy should be immediately ap- 
plied. 

Your petitioners trust they may be al- 
owed to state, because they are ready to 
prove, that seats in your honourable house 
e sought for at a most extravagant and 
ncreasing rate of expence. 

What can have so much augmented the 
mbition to sit in your honourable house, 
our petitioners do not presume accurately 
op have discovered, but the means taken 
y candidates to obtain, and by electors 
fo bestow that honour, evidently appear 
to have been increasing in a progressive 
egree of fraud and corruption. Your 
etitioners are indnced to make this as- 
rtion by the legislature having found it 
ecessary, during the last and present 
igns so much to swell the statute book 
ith laws for the prevention of those of- 
neces. 

As far as conjecture can lead your pe- 
tioners, they must suppose, that the in- 
easing national debt, and the consequent 
crease of influence, are the causes of the 
creased eagerness of individuals to be- 
bme members of the House of Commons, 
nd of their indifference as to the means 
ed to gratify their speculations. To 
ove that they do not state this wantonly, 
without substantial grounds, they hum- 
y beg to call your attention to the fol- 
wing table, all the vouchers for which 
€to be found in the journals of your 
bnourable house, or in different acts of 
rliament. 

It is upon this evidence of the increase 
taxes, establishments and influence, and 
€ increase of laws found necessary to 
pel the increasing attacks upon the pu- 
y and freedom of elections, that your 
ioners conceive it high time to inquire 
> the premises. 
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what they have stated, they are supported 
by the evidence of facts, and they trust 
that, in conveying those facts to your 
honourable house, they have not been be- 
trayed into the language of reproach or 
disrespect. Anxious to preserve in its pu- 
rity a constitution they love and admire, 
they have theught it their duty to lay be- 
fore you, not general speculations deduce 
from theoretical opinions, but positive 
truths susceptible of direct proof, and if in 
the performance of this task, they have 
been obliged to call your attention to as- 
sertions which you have not been accus- 
tomed to hear, and which they lament that 
they are compelled to make, they intreat 
the indulgence of your honourable house. 

Your petitioners will only further tres- 
pass upon your time, while they recapitu- 
late the objects of their prayer, which 
are, 

That your honourable House will be 
pleased to take such measures, as to yout 
wisdom may seem meet, to remove the 
evils arising from the unequal manner in 
which the different parts of the kingdom 
are admitted to participate in the repre- 
sentation. 

To correct the partial distribution of the 
elective franchise, which commits the 
choice of representatives to select bodies 
of men of such limited numbers as ren- 
ders them an easy prey to the artful, 
or a ready purchase to the wealthy. 

To regulate the right of voting upon an 
uniform and equitable principle. 

And finally to shorten the duration of 
parliaments, and by removing the causes 
of that confusion, litigation and expence, 
with which they are at this day conducted, 
to render frequent and new elections, what 
our ancestors at the revolution asserted 
them to be, the means of a happy union 
and good, agreement between the king 
and people. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 





DISSENTERS’ MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 1376.) 


Resolved, That the cordial thanks of 
this Deputation be given to the Committee, 
for the zeal and promptitude which  ( 
have solong and so constantly manifested, 
in the protection of the civil rights of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, both in the metropolis 
and in. the country, from every part of 
which, applications on the subject have 
been so fr tly received; for their 
watchful and anxious regard to these im- 
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portant interests ever since Lord Sidmouth 

announced his intention respecting the 

Toleration Act; -and especially for the 

unshaken firmness with which they have 

maintained the inalienable rights of con- 

science, and deprecated the interference 

of magistrates in matters of religion, asa 

violation of those sacred principles, which | 
(in their judgment) human laws ought 

never to control. 

Resolved, That the foregoing Resolu- 
tious be signed by the Chairman, and in- 
serted in all the morning papers. 

W. Suit, Chairman. 


Resolved, That William Smith, Esq. 
M. P. the Chairman of this Deputation, be 
desired to accept our warmest thanks for 
his vigilant attention to the subject of the 
late measure, ever since it was first an- 
nounced in Parliament ; for his ready and 
obliging communications with the Com- 
mittee in their attempts to dissuade the 
noble author from actually bringing the 
same forward; and for his able and active 
assistance in obtaining its rejection; and 
that this Deputation entertains a strong 
and grateful sense of his constant and 
zealous support of ‘civil and religious li- 
berty, and of the rights of Protestant Dis- 
genters on all occasions. 


-” 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Resolutions of the Livery of Lendon, passed 
30th May, 1811.—Smita, Mayor. 


At a Meeting, or Assembly, of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Liverymen, of the 
several Companies of the City of London, 
in Common Hall assembled, at the Guild- 
hall of the said City, on Thursday, the 
S0th day of May, 1811:— 

Resolved,—-That the Livery of London 
have, for the last 40 years, felt and de- 
clared the corrupt and inadequate state of 
the Representation of the People in Par- 
liament to be the great source of all our 
Mational grievances and misfortunes. 

That to this cause alone can be ascribed 
the unjust and unfortunate war with Ame- 
rica, at the close of which they declared 
in Common Hail, « that ourexcellent Con- 
gtitution appeared in no circumstances 
More grievously defaced than in the une- 

ual :ntation.ot the People in Par- 
rds which continual.experience had 
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proved to be no less productive of cala- |. 
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mities to this country, than 
to the rights of Enginbwen” en? 
That the subsequent enormous increase 
of debt and taxes, the increased and 
increasing corruptions and abuses of the 
State, and all our grievances and misfor. 
tunes, arise from the same cause, and cop. 
vince us that a Constitutional! Reformation 


can no longer with safety be delayed, 


That we concur in opinion with the 


| Lord Treasurer Burleigh, “ That England 


can never be ruined but by a Parliament,” 
That we agree with that enlightened 
Philosopher, Statesman, and Christian, 
Locke, “ That employing the force, trea. 
sure, and offices of the Government to 
corrupt the Electors, is to cut up the 
Government by the roots, and poison the 
very fountain of public security.” 
That we agree with that great Lawyer, 
Patriot, and Statesman, Lord Somers, 
« That it belongeth to our Parliaments, a 
being one of the great ends as well as rea 
son for which they ought to be frequently 
called and assembled, to enquire into and 
punish the crimes of Judges and all others 
employed by and under the King in the 
executive part of the Goverment, from 
whence it is, asthe House of Commons 
among other capacities in which they si 
and act, are by the Constitution to be the 
great inquest of the kingdom, to search 
into all the oppressions and injustices 
the King’s Ministers; so the House of 
Lords among their several other rights 
and privileges, stand clothed with t 
power and authority of the High-Courtd 
Judicature of the nation to punish thos 
who have misbehaved themselves in @ 
Courts. , 
That we agree with Baron Montesqu 
« That the English Constitution will pee 
rish whenever the Represevtaive 
is more corrupted than the nen 
That we agree with the great Ear 
Chatham, “ That Parliament must relort 
itself from within, or it will be refor 
from without with a vengeance. bh 
That we agree with that vener 
Statesman and Lawyer Lord ee 
“ Phat Taxation, without Represen’ 
is tyranny.” 
That os agree with Judge epee 
“ That if any change were to be press 
‘it was in favour of amore equal Rep! 
tation of the People io Parliameat. 
( Fo be continued.) 
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